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Hotes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315 ; xii. 24, 276, 
375; 128. i. 422; ii. 22. 


Part IX.—M. 


MAGHERAFELT. 

Some Account of the Town of Magherafelt and 
Manor of Sal in Ireland. By the Father of 
that (Salters’) Company. Southwark, 1842. 

MALLowW. 

Historical and Topographical Notes, &c., on 
Buttevant, Castletownroche, Doneraile, Mallow, 
and Places in their Vicinity. By Col. James 
Grove White. Cork, 1905-11. 


MANOR ATKINSON. 

The History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh, 
co. Tyrone, and Coole, otherwise Manor Atkin- 
son, and of their owners. By the Earl of 
Belmore. Dublin, 1881. 

MAYNOOTH. 

Records of the History of Maynooth Church, 
principally of the Prebendaries of Maynooth 
and the Vicars of Laraghbryan. By Rev. 

George Blacker. Dublin, 1867. 





Maynooth College, its Centenary History, 1795- 
1895. By Archbishop Healy. Dublin, 1895. 
Maynooth College. By Archbishop Healy. 

Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 
See Kildare. 


MAYo. 


Narrative of what passed in Killala, co. Mayo, 
and the parts adjacent during the French 
Invasion in the summer of 1798. By an eye- 
witness (Bishop of Killala). Dublin, 1800. 

Statistical Survey of co. Mayo. By James 
Mackarlan. Dublin, 1802. 

Account in Irish of the Tribes and Customs of the 
District of Hy-Fiachrach, in the Counties of 
Sligo and Mayo. Edited with Translation by 
John O’Donovan. Dublin, 1844. 

a Yearsin Mayo. By J. Houston. London, 


Studies in Irish History and Biography. Con- 
tains chapter on French Invasion of Ireland 
in 1798. By C. Litton Falkiner. Dublin, 
1904. 

History of co. Mayo to the close of the Sixteenth 
Century. By H. T. Knox. Dublin, 1908. 

Grania Uaile. By Archbishop Healy. Catholic 
Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 

Notes on the larger Cliff Forts of co. Mayo. By 
T. J. Westropp. Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Dublin. 


MEATH. 


Statistical Survey of co. Meath. By Robert 
Thompson. Dublin, 1802. 

The Beauties of Ireland. Chapteron Meath. By 
J. N. Brewer. London, 1826. 

Antiquities of co. Meath. By Francis Grese 
and John D’Alton. Dublin, 1833. 

On the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill. By 
George Petrie, M.R.I.A. Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Dublin, 1839. 

The Beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater. By 
Sir W. R. Wilde. Dublin, 1849. 

Some Notices of the Castles and of the Ecclesias- 
tical Buildings of Trim. By Dean Butler. 
Dublin, 1861. (Never published, only printed 
for private circulation.) 

The Diocese of Meath. By Dean Cogan. Dublin, 
1862-70. 

A Ramble round Trim amongst its Ruins and 
Antiquities, with short notices of its celebrated 
characters from the earliest period. By E. A. 
Conwell, M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1878. 

The Boyne and Aughrim: the Story of Famous 
—" in Ireland. By Thomas Witherow. 
879. 


The Boyne Valley, its Antiquities and Ecclesias- 
tical Remains. By J. B. Cullen. Catholic 
Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 

Tara, Pagan and Christian. By Archbishop 
Healy. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 
The Hill of Slane and its Memories, and the Castle 
of Trim. By John B. Cullen. Catholic Truth 

Society, Dublin, 1915. 

An Irish Shrine of the Madonna and Bective 
Abbey. By John B. Cullen. Catholic Truth 
Society, Dublin, 1915. 
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Saints and Ancient Sanctuaries of Meath. By 
Wm. Fallon, B.A. Catholic Truth Society, 
Dublin, 1915. 

MELLIFONT. 

Mellifont Abbey in the County of Louth: its Rise 

and Downfall. Dublin, 1890. 


THE IRISH MIDLANDS. 

The Beauties of Ireland. (Deals largely with 
history of the Midlands.) By J. N. Brewer. 
London, 1826. 

An Account of the O’Dempseys, Chiefs of Clan 
Maliere. (Deals with the Midlands.) By 
Thomas Mathews. Dublin, 1903. 

Early Haunts of Oliver Goldsmith. (Deals with 
the connexion of the poet with the Midlands.) 
By Rev. Dean Kelly. Dublin, 1905. 

The Midland Septs and the Pale. By Rev. F. R. 
Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A. Dublin, 1908. 

The Plantations of Offaly and Leix. Chap. VII. 
in ‘The Beginning of Modern Ireland.’ by 
Philip Wilson. Dublin, 1914. 


Moira. 

The Battle of Magh Rath (Moira) and the Banquet 
of Dun-na-N-Gedh. Irish Text, with Transla- 
tion and Notes by John O’Donovan. Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society Publications, 
Dublin, 1842. 

MONAGHAN. 

History of the County of Monaghan. 
Evelyn Shirley. London, 1879-80. 

List of Books, Pamphlets, and Newspapers 
printed in Monaghan in the eighteenth century. 
By E. R. McDix, M.R.I.A. Dundalk, 1906. 

Of Glasloughin the Kingdom of Oriel, and of the 
noted men that have lived there. By Seymour 
Leslie. Glaslough, 1913. 

Monaghan in the Eighteenth Century. By D. 
Carolan Rushe, M.A. Dundalk, 1915. 


MONASTERBOICE. 


Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice, 890-923 
A.p.: his Life and Surroundings. By R. A. S. 
Macalister. Dublin, 1914. 


MOoNKSTOWN (co. Dublin). 


Register of the Union of Monkstown, co. Dublin, 
1669-1786. Parish Register Society of Dublin, 
Dublin, 1908. 


By Philip 


MOONE. 


Notes on the High Crosses of Moone, 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Dublin, 1901, 


Mount St. BRANDON. 


&e. 
Academy. 


Mount St. Brandon Religious Celebration: the 
Scenery, Antiquities, and History of West 
Kerry. By J. J. Long. Tralee, 1868. 

MUCKROsS. 
Muckross Abbey and Innisfallen Island. By 


J. B. Cullen. 
1915. 


Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 


MUNGRET. 


The Monastery of Mungret. By Rev. E. Cahill, 
S.J. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 


Wir1t1am MacArtTaor. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be eontinued.) 













THE THREE WITCHES IN ‘ MACBETH,” 


Tue “ weird sisters’ of ‘ Macbeth’ present 
to me three stages or steps of witchcraft— 
the novice, the graduate, and the mistress of 
high degree—and, in keeping with their 
principle of contrariness, 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 
the third witch is the chief and most knowing 
of the trio. In the brief opening scene the 
first witch only asks questions}; the others 
answer her, the third with fuller and more 
far-seeing knowledge than the second. 

When shall we three meet again 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
asks the first witch. 

When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won, 
replies the second ; but the third knows 

That will be ere the set of sun. 

“Where the place ?”’ is the next query of 
the eager novice. The graduate can reply 
““ Upon the heath,” but it is the mistress of 
high degree that gives the more promising 
and prophetic information : ‘“‘ There to meet 
with Macbeth.” The dialogue now appears 
to take an abrupt turn, for the first witch 
rejoins: “I come, Graymalkin.” Who is 
Graymalkin, ? The glossarists say “a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a grey cat,” 
yet they give no reasons, or rather no 
authority that I have read states the why 
and the wherefore for such a definition. 
There is no stage direction to say any spirit 
or body calls. Graymalkin certainly may 
mean an old, grey cat, and in the song 
‘Come Away’ sung in Act III. scene v., of 
which only the first line is given, but which 
can be found entire in Middleton’s ‘ The 
Witch,’ Hecate speaks of what in Act III. 
scene v. she terms “my little spirit” as 
“* Malkin my sweet spirit.” 

Hark ! I am eall’d; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 
The song in ‘The Witch’ runs :— 
Come away, come away ; P . 
Hecate, Matate, prin Ae the air 
Hee. I come, I come, I come, 
With all the speed I may. 
Now I go, now I fly, 
Malkin my sweet spirit and I, &c. 
Is Hecate or her spirit Graymalkin ? Or is it 
to the third witch that the name is applied t 
If to the third witch, then the dialogue loses 
its abrupt turn, and the mistress of high 
degree gets an appropriate witch-name ; but, 
before the line would fit in this sense, it 
would have to be slightly amended from the 
present to the future, and read : “ I’ll come,. 
Graymalkin.”’ 
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The folio edition prints the concluding 

lines thus :-— 

Paddock calls :—anon— 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 

Hover through the fog and filthy air ; 
and as if they were to be spoken by the three 
witches in chorus. Most editors now give 
the line—‘‘ Paddock calls: anon ’—only 
to the second witch, some making a further 
division by giving the “anon” to the 
third witch, leaving the last two lines only 
to be said in chorus. This last is the method 
of the “Globe” edition. “Paddocks” are 
large, croaking frogs or toads, and the 
glossarists define “ Paddock” here as “a 
familiar spirit in the form of a huge toad,” 
@ surmise originated, I suppose, by “ Pad- 
dock” being in the singular, and followed 
by “anon ’’—a servant’s term for coming. 
But it is possible “‘anon” may here be @ 
word of direction or command meaning 
“quickly,” ‘‘at once.” Perhaps the im- 
pression intended to be conveyed by the 
witches’ words is that they know by the 
croaking of the frogs or toads that the 
thunderstorm is breaking—the fair which is 
foul to them gaining the upper hand—and 
so, while the atmosphere about them is still 
leaden, thick, and humid, the trio speedily 
vanish. 

In the other witch scene of the first act 
the three degrees of the witches are well 
maintained. Following Holinshed’s ‘ The 
Historie of Macbeth,’ on which he based 
his play, and whence he borrowed the 
three weird sisters, Shakespeare makes the 
first witch only salute Macbeth as Thane of 
Glamis, a title he knows he already possesses 
by his father’s death. The second witch 
goes a little further towards prophecy, but 
it would be then known at Duncan’s court 
that Macbeth was Thane of Cawdor. It is 
the third witch that gives the “‘ more than 
mortal knowledge ”’ :— 

Thou shalt be king hereafter { 

To Banquo’s questioning, the novice can 

only answer :— 

Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
The graduate’s 

Not so happy, yet much happier, 
is not more satisfying. The mistress of 
high degree alone tells Banquo really some- 
thing :— 

Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 

The ingredients thrown by the witches 
into the cauldron in the opening cavern 
scene of Act IV. display well, also, the 
degrees of their powers. The first witch only 





throws two ingredients, ‘“‘ poisoned entrails,” 
and 

Toad that under a cold stone 

Days and nights has thirty-one 

Sweltered venom, sleeping got; 
afterwards adding two more— 

sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow: grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet, 


when Macbeth demands to see the appari- 
tions. All these ingredients would be truly 
local and comparatively easy to be got.. 
The second witch’s quota is more numerous, . 
totalling, with the cooling ‘“‘ baboon’s blood,” 
ten :— 

Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing. 


These. too, could mostly be got near at 
hand, and without much trouble. The 
most powerful share comes from the third 
witch, an unlucky thirteen of ugly and. 
far-fetched things :— 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravined salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 


W. H. PrncHBeck 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FORGOTTEN MAGAZINES. 


(H. 8S. Ashbee), in ‘ Catena Librorum Tacen- 
dorum’ (London, 1885), to compile a 
bibliography of the numerous ribald mis- 
cellanies which flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The list, however, is very 
imperfect. Mr. Ashbee, very rightly, never 
described a publication that he had not 
examined, and these books are so seldom met 
with that it is not surprising that many of 
them escaped his notice. It is doubtful 
whether even the British Museum thirty 
years ago possessed @ complete set, as I 
believe it does now, of the three most 
notorious of these periodicals. The parent 





AN attempt was made by Pisanus Fraxi’ 


of them all, however, is no rarity, for owing- 
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‘to its large circulation there is no difficulty 
in procuring it. This is the familiar 

““Town and Country Magazine; or Universal 
Repository of Knowledge and Entertainment, 
y wong for A. Hamilton, Junior, near St. John’s 

ate, 
from January, 1769, till November, 1780, 
when it was printed for the same proprietor 
‘** opposite St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet St.” 
Archibald Hamilton continued to conduct 
the magazine until the end of 1790; and 
afterwards, under W. Bradford, it ran for 
some years longer. Its interest, however, 
‘ceases with the twenty-second volume. 

The “‘ prodigious sale’’ of The Town and 
Country Magazine in its early days naturally 
brought forth a plentiful crop of similar 
productions. In November, 1772, appeared 

‘““The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, or 
Monthly Register of the Fashions and Diversions 
of the Times. Printed for J. Williams at No. 39, 
next the Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street,” . 
followed in December of the same year by 

‘“‘The Westminster Magazine, or the Pantheon 
of Taste. Printed for W. Goldsmith at No. 24 
Paternoster Row.” 

These three periodicals, however, were far 
surpassed in indecorousness by a succession 
-of magazines, which continued to flourish 
for a great number of years, and which I 
‘propose to describe in detail. The following 
is @ list of them :— 

1. “‘ The Covent Garden Magazine ; or Amorous 
Repository : Calculated solely for the Entertain- 
ment of the Polite World. Printed for G. Allen, 
No. 59 in Paternoster Row.’’* 

The first number appeared in July, 1772, 
and it ran until December, 1774, making 
three volumes in all. The title-page of the 
third volume bears the additional de- 
scription: ‘‘ Calculated solely for the Enter- 
tainment of the Polite World and the 
Finishing of a Young Gentleman’s Educa- 
tion.” 

2. ‘‘ The Rambler’s Magazine ; or The Annals of 
Gallantry, Glee, Pleasure, and the Bon Ton; 
Calculated for the Entertainment of the Polite 
World ; and to furnish the Man of Pleasure with 
a most delicious banquet of Amorous, Bac- 
chanalian, Whimsical, Humorous, Theatrical and 
Polite Entertainment. Vol. I. For the year 
1783. London. Printed for the Author and 
sold by G. Lister, No. 46 Old Bailey : Mr. Jackson, 
at Oxford; Mr. Hodson, at Cambridge; Mr. 
Frobisher, at York; Mr. Slack, at Newcastle ; 
Messrs. Pearson & Rawlinson, at Birmingham ; 
Mr. Cutwell, at Bath ; and all the other Booksellers 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

It first appeared in January, 1783, and 
there are three volumes, for the years 1783, 





_ * The title-page of my copy of the first volume 
is torn out, and so I am compelled to copy from 
an advertisement in a contemporary newspaper. 














1784, and 1785 respectively, with the above 
title-page. In the next year there was an 
alteration. For the year 1786, and also for 
the year 1787, the magazine was “ Printed 
for the Authors by R. Randall, No. 4 Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street’; for the year 1788, 
and for the year 1789 until the December 
number, by R. Randall at ‘“‘ No. 1” Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street. From December, 1789, 
until its close in June, 1790, it was printed 
by J. Bird, first at No. 11 Poppin’s Court, 
Fleet Street, and afterwards at Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street. Altogether it ran into eight 
volumes. 

In the year following the decease of The 
Rambler's Magazine another publication of 
the same species had made its appearance :— 

3. “The Bon ‘Ton Magazine; or Microscope of 
Fashion and Folly. (For the year 1791.) Vol. 1 
London. Printed by W. Locke, No. 12 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn.” 

The first number is dated March, 1791, 
and it ran to March, 1796, making five 
volumes in all. The fourth and _ fifth 
volumes (for 1794 and 1795-6) were printed 
by D. Brewman, No. 18 New Street, Shoe 
Lane, who strangely enough is given by 
Pisanus Fraxi 9s the printer of the first 
number (‘Catena Librorum Tacendorumn,’ 
p. 322). 

Another periodical of a similar kind, but 
much more decorous, was published about 
the same time. This was :— 

4. “The Carlton House Magazine; or, Annals 
of Taste, Fashion, and Politeness .... London. 
oe for W. & J. Stratford, No. 112 Holborn 

lll. 

It ran from January, 1792, until February, 
1798, being printed all the time by the same 
firm at the same address. 

Twenty years later a New Bon Ton 
Magazine appeared, a rather more respect- 
able publication than the first. This was :— 

5. ‘* The New Bon Ton Magazine, or Telescope of 
the Times. Vol. I. From May to October, 
1818....London. Printed for J. Johnston, 
Cheapside, and sold by all Booksellers.” 

This periodical ran from May 1, 1818, until 
April 2, 1821, six volumes in all. It is far 
less rare than the original Bon Ton Magazine. 

An attempt to revive The Rambler's Maga- 
zine is described by Pisanus Fraxi in ‘ Catena 
Librorum Tacendorum’ as follows :— 

“The Rambler’s Magazine; or Fashionable 
Emporium of Polite Literature, The Fine Arts— 
Politics—Theatrical Excellencies—Wit—Humour 
—Genius—Taste—Gallantry—and all the Gay 
Variety of Supren:e Bon Ton....Vol. {. London. 
a. Printer, Byron’s Head, Castle Street, 

Pisanus Fraxi describes only this one 
volume ; “‘ after which,” he adds, ‘“‘ I believe, 
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the publication ceased.” There is, however, 
in my possession what I think is the second 
voiume of the same magazine, the title-page 
of which unfortunately is missing. It is 
called :— 

6.“ The Rambler’s Magazine, or Man of Fashion’s 
Companion. Vol. II. 1823.” 

It was published at No. 9 Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, also, I presume, as in- 
dicated at p. 262, by Benbow, “ the Radical 
cobbler.’ It ran from January to December, 
1823. 

A few years later another magazine 
appeared with the same title :— 

7. ‘*The Rambler’s Magazine, or Frolicsome 
Companion....Vol. I. 1826,” 

The first number appeared in August, 
1826. The title-page of my copy is missing. 
It was published by W. Dugdale* at No. 23 
Russell Court, Drury Lane, and ran, at all 
events, into ten numbers, that of June, 1827, 
being the last I have seen. 

In spite of their coarseness these magazines 
are invaluable to students of the period, 
supplying as they do a wealth of biographical 
information that cannot be found elsewhere. 
The Covent Garden Magazine (1772-4), the 
original Rambler's Magazine (1783-90), and 
the original Bon Ton Magazine (1791-5), 
almost cover the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and reveal a most varied picture of 
the times. Their importance, in casting a 
light upon our social history, cannot be 
denied, and they should not be disregarded 
because of their obscenity. As Taine ob- 
served to Mr. J. E. C. Bodley : “ Il n’y a pas 
de mauvais documents.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY, BATTERSEA. 


Abstracts made in July, 1914. 
(See ante, p. 125.) 


GALLERY, NortH SIDE. 


28. William Vassall, Esq., d. May 8, 1800, 
a. $4. Margaret, his w., d. Feb. 6, 1794. Her 
sister, Mrs. Ann Hubbard, d. Dee. 13, 1785. 
Leonard Samuel, his inf. gr.s., and Margaret 
Vassall, his dau., d. Dec. 17, 1819. 

29, Thomas Fletcher, Esq., of Battersea Rise, 
d. Oct. 23, 1800, a. 49. 

30. Olivero Nicolai St. John de Lydeard filio 
secundo Eq. aurato | antiquissimis et illustribus de 
Bello Campo de Bletsoe Grandisonis e | Tregozize 
familiis oriundo, terra mariq., domi forisq. belli 





* For William Dugdale (1800-1868), 7. * Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum,’ pp. 127, 192. 


pacisq.| artibus egregio, dive LElizabethe e- 
nobilissima pensionariorum | cohorte suis inde 
meritis et singulari divi Jacobi gratia in| 
Hibernia instrumentis bellicis prefecto conacie 
propreside | questori summo et Regis Vicario, 
procomiti de Grandisonis et | Tregozia de Hy- 
worth in Anglia Baroni, eidem divo Jacobo et | 
filio eius piissimo secretioribus et sanctioribus 
consiliis | postqua is annos honoribus @quaverat e6. 
tranquilissime senuerat | somnienti similiter ex- 
tincto. Joannes de St. John, Eques et | 
Baronettus, ex fratre nepos et heres, avunculo- 
merientissimo | mestissimus P. in ecclesia de 
Battersey. Vixit | annos Lxx. Mor. xxtx Decem- 
bris Mpcxxx. [Busts of him and wife.| 

31. Angelica Magdalen St. John, dau. to Mr. 
Pellisary, surintendent of all the ships and gallies 
of France, and Treasr. General of ye Marine, w. of 
the Right Hon. Henry, Lord Viscount St. John,. 
d. Aug. 5, 1736. 

32. Henry St. John, in the reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State and Viscount 
Bolingbroke. In the days of King George I. and 
King George II., something more and _ better. 
Died Dec. 12,1751,a.72. Mary Clara DesChamps 
de Marcilly, Marchioness of Villette and Vis- 
countess Bolingbroke. Died, a. 74, Mar. 18, 1750. 
[A portrait medallion.] 

33. Robert Banks Hodgkinson, Esq., and 
Bridget, his w., of Overton, Derby, some time of 
Heston House, Heston, Mx., second s. of Joseph. 
Banks and Ann Hodgkinson, his w., of Revesby 
Abbey, Lincs. She was eldest dau. of Thos. 
Williams, Esq., and Anne Singleton, his w., of 
Edwinsford, Carmarthen. She d. July 14, 1792, 
a. 57. He d. Dec. 11, 1792, a. 76. They left no 
issue. 

34. Matthew Chalié, Esq., d. May 22, 1838, a. 91. 

35. Mary Anne, w. of Matthew Chalié, Esq., 
ad. Dec. 13, 1796, a. 32. Her sister, Cath. Sarah 
Hloper, d. April 12, 1828, a. 60. Elizabeth Hoper,. 
d. Dee. 15, 1852, a. 92. 

36. Sir John Fleet, Kt., Alderman of London, 
Lord Mayor in 1693, d. July 6, 1712, a. 65. 

37. Robert Vaughan Richards, Esq., d. July 2, 
1846, a. 55. Jane, his w., d. Dec. 11, 1822, a. 31.- 

38. John Chalié, d. Mar. 11, 1800, a. 10. 
Matthew Chalié, d. Jan. 4, 1816, a. 21. Marianne 
Shalié, d. an infant, Jan. 24, 1793. They, with. 
Jane, w. of Robt. Vaughan Richards, were the only 
children of Matthew Chalié and Mary Anne, his w. 


West END oF GALLERY. 

39. Richard Rothwell, Esq., Alderman, and 
formerly High Sheriff of the City of London and 
County of Mx., d. July 26, 1821, a. 59. Eleanor, 
his w., d. April 3, 1834, a. 69. 

40. Margaret Susanna Pounsett, w. of Henry 
Pounsett, of Stockwell, Surrey, eldest dau. of 
Richard Rothwell, Esq., of this p., Alderman of 
London and High Sheriff of Mx. She d. Mar. 22, 
1820, a. 31, leaving 2 sons and 3 daus. Ellen Anne 
Pounsett, her 2nd dau., d. Dec. 7, 1834, a. 22. 


SoutH SIDE oF GALLERY. 

41. William Young, Esq., of Chancery Lanes- 
d. May 3, 1807, a. 55. Frances, his wid., d. at 
Leed. Jan. 5, 1810, a. 56, and wes buried in the 
p. church of Ledsham, Yorks. 

42. John Camden, Esq., d. Oct. 17, 1780, a. 57. 
His eldest dau., Elizabeth, w. of James Neild, 
of bg James Street, London, d. June 30, 1791, 
a. 35. 
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43. Harriet, dau. of John Camden, Esq.» 
d. Feb. 24, 1795. She was w. of John Mangles, 
Esq., who d. at Bath, Feb. 21, 1837, and is bur. in 
“the Abbey Church. 

44, Edward Wynter, Kt., India merchant, 
forty-two years in India. He mar. Emma, dau. 
‘of Richard Howe, ar., of Norfolk, and d. Mar. 2, 
1685/6, a. 64. Catherine, relict of William 
Wynter, Esq., gr.s. to the above, d. Aug. 20, 1771, 
a. 56. Her son, Wm. Woodstock Wynter, 
d. Oct. 30, 1747, a. 14. Erected by Edward 
Hampson Wynter, Esq., great-gr.s. of Sir Edward. 

45. Holles St. John, Esq., youngest son of the 
Right Hon. Henry, Lord Viscount St. John, by 
his second Lady, Angelica Magdalena Pelissary, 
sone of the Equerries to her late Majesty Queen 
Carolina. He d. Oct. 6, 1738, a. 27. Erected 
by his only sister, the Hon. Henrietta Knight. 


ON THE GALLERY STAIRS. 


46. James Bull, d. Aug. 16, 1713, a. —, leaving 
a relict and two children. John Bull, only son of 
.James and Frances Bull, d. Feb. 2, 1729, a. 33, 
leaving a wid. and two sons, John and Edmund. 

47. Russell Manners, fourth s. of Lord William 
Manners, a General in the Army and Colonel’ of 
H.M. 26th Regt. of Light Dragoons, d. at Billericay 
in Essex, Sept. 3, 1800, a. 62. Mrs. Mary Sneyd, 
-dau. of the above, d. Feb. 14, 1839, a. 73. Russell 
—— Esq., s. of the above, d. Jan. 16, 1840, 
a. . 


INDEX OF PERSONS. 
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Aldenham, Herts, 11 Leeds, 41 

Basle, 26 Lombard Street, 11 
Bath, 43 Madeira, 13 

Berkeley Square, 9 Mucross, Ireland, 8 
Billericay, Essex, 47 Nine Elms, 5 

British Museum, 21 Norfolk, 44 

Brompton Cemetery, 12 Nova Scotia, 7 
‘Chancery Lane, 41 Overton, Derby, 33 
‘Clapham, 13, 23, 27 Revesby Abbey, Lincs, 
Edwinsford, Carm., 33 33 

Falmouth, 13 St. James Strect, 42 


France, 31 Stockwell, Surrey, 40 
Heston, Mx., 33 Tower of London, 21 
India, 44 Trin. Coll., Cambr., 13 
Lambeth, 10 Wandsworth, 9 


WLedsham, Yorks, 41 Wombwell, Yorks, 12 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col, 
17 Ashley Mansions, S.W. 




















“Maru.” (See 10 S. vii. 268, 311; 
viii. 131, 376.)—The facts elicited by the 
correspondence in these columns regarding 
the meaning of this term will doubtless be 
readily recalled by readers of ‘N. & Q’; 
but, inasmuch as the conclusion arrived at 
was that the equivalent of the word was 
not to be found in the English language, it 
may be as well to quote some remarks which 
I appended to an epitome of that corre- 
spondence contributed by me to Lloyd's 
List of June 13 last, at the request of the 
Secretary, Admiral E. F. Inglefield :— 

Mr. Kumacusu MINAKATA, an eminent 
Japanese scholar, stated that maru was 
already used as a term of admiration at the 
end of male personal names in the seventh 
century as maro, which in the tenth century 
became maru, and that some time in the 
fourteenth century a Japanese shipowner 
thought it a good idea to add it to the names 
of his sailing ships ; and as the practice soon 
became general among shipowners, the 
Japanese Government, perceiving that many 
of their warships bore names in common 
with merchant ships, issued an order that 
for the future all ships engaged in trade 
should have the additional name maru. 

My suggestion as to its English equivalent 
is to the effect that 
“to those acquainted with nautical matters the 
old-fashioned custom of describing a ship first, 
and then a steamer, both in conversation and in 
such documents as charter-parties and _ bills of 
lading, as the ‘good ship’ Betty or Penelope, 
must long have been familiar; though the 
signification of the appellation has doubtless 
become far more correct and material since the 
passing of the Plimsoll Act. It is evidently in 
this connexion that maru is used by the Japanese 
captain, who, like his brethren in other lands, 
regards his ship reverently, as a sort of mascot; 
consequently the term maru is best translated 
into English by the old familiar phrase ‘ good 
ship,’ without any regard to the vessel’s actual 
soundness or seaworthiness.”’ 

In order to show that the expression goes 
back practically to Elizabethan times I will 
add an extract from the first known English 
insurance policy, which is given in extenso 
in ‘The History of Lloyd’s, by Frederick 
Martin, founder of ‘The Statesman’s Year- 
Book.’ The original was discovered among 
the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
and bears the endorsement: “ Mr. Morris 
Abbot’s pollesye of Assurance, dated the 
15 of ffebruary 1613, 11 Jacobi.’ It begins: 

“In the name of God Amen: Be it knowne 
vnto all men by these presents that Morris Abbot 
& Devereux Wogan of London, marchants, doe 
make assurance & cause themselues & euerye 
of them to be assured, lost or not lost, from 
London to Zante Petrasse & Sapholonia, of any 
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of them vpon woollen & lynnen cloth leade 
kersies Iron & any other goods & merchandize 
heretofore laden aboarde the good Shipp called the 
Tiger of London of the burthen of 200 tonns or 
thereabouts, whereof is master vnder god in this 
presente voyadge Thomas Crowder or whomsoever 
ells shall go for master in the said shipp or by 
whatsoeuer other name or names the said shipp 
or the master thereof is or shall be named or 


called.” 
N. W. Hirt. 
36 Leigh Road, Highbury, N. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION.—The following 
mention of Shakespeare is not included in 
any of the editions of “Shakespeare Al- 
fusion” books ; but after appearing in your 
pages this latest discovery will no doubt be 
quoted in a new edition :— 


MISCELLANIA, or POEMS OF ALL SORTS, 
with divers other pieces. Dedicated to the 
most excellent of her sex. Printed by J. R. 
for the Author, 1653. First Epirion, 12mo, 
with the RARE Catalogue at end of TWENTY 
PAGES, of books published by Humphrey Moseley. 


A rare book of great merit and _ interest, 
especially to Shakespeare collectors. On page 141 
we find the following :— 


Poor house that in days of our grand-sires 

Belongst unto the mendicant Fryers, 

And where so oft in our father’s dayes 

We have seen so many of Shakespeare’s playes, 

So many of Johnson’s, Beaumont’s, and Fletcher’s, 

Until I know not what Puritan teachers 

{Who for their tone, their language, and action 

Might ’gainst the stage, make bedlam a faction), 

Have made with their Rayleighs, the players as 
poore 

As were the Fryers and poets before : 

Since th’ast the trickes on’t all beggars to make, 

I wish for the Scotch Presbyterian’s sake, 

To comfort the players and Fryers not a little, 

Thou may’st be turned to a Puritan spittle. 


MAURICE JONAS. 


GEORGE NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 1760-1825: 
PouGHNILL.—Many of the works which 
issued from Nicholson’s press bear the 
imprint “ Poughnill near Ludlow.” I was 
anxious to ascertain the exact position of 
Poughnill, but I could not find the name in 
any gazetteer, directory, or local history, so 
I came to the conclusion that it is the name 
of a house. Accordingly I wrote to The 
Ludlow Advertiser, asking for information, 
and my letter brought me a communication 
from Sir W. M. Curtis of Caynham Court, 
Ludlow, from which I make the following 
extract :— 

“ Poughnill is the name of a small house on 
this property, and of a farmhouse standing near 
it. It is two miles from Ludlow. It stands on 
a hill above the Ledwyche river (the house is now 
known as Caynham Cottage), and at this part of 
the river the water is dammed back by a weir, 





forming the mill pound for Caynham Mill below. 
...-It has always been said that there used to be 
a printing press at Poughnill.” 

I send this note because others besides 
myself have attempted to locate Poughnill. 
Nicholson was a printer of some importance 
in his day, and is noticed in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ R. B. P. 


Worps From ‘MERcuURIUS POLITICUS,’— 
1. ‘‘ Dead season.” —In ‘N.FE.D.’ the quota- 
tion, s.v. ‘Season,’ 10, for ‘‘ dead season”’ as 
“the period when ‘society’ has departed 
from a place of resort,” is dated 1789, from 
‘Triumph’s Fortitude’ (i. 10): “ Be happy 
in all the enjoyments this dead season can 
afford.” A far earlier use of the phrase is 
to be found in Mercurius Politicus for Feb. 28- 
March 6, 1656: ‘* There is little else to be 
written from Paris in this dead season.” 


2. ‘ Letter-case.’’—The ‘N.E.D.’s’ earliest 
illustrative quotations for “ letter-case ”’— 
‘** a case to hold letters’’—are of 1672, from 
T. Jordan’s ‘London Triumph’ (16): “ By 
Ladies Letter-case, [He] Shall have a 
better place”?; and 1790, from Madame 
D’Arblay’s ‘Diary,’ wherein reference is 
made to “my letter-case.”” Mention of a 
‘* Letter-case of Plush”’ is to be found, 
however, in an advertisement in Mercurius 
Politicus ot Feb. 15/22, 1655. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mrs. ANN Dutron.—I am collecting in- 
formation relative to Mrs. Ann Dutton, an 
eighteenth-century Dissenter, friend of White- 
field, and editor of The Spiritual Magazine 
for three years. I have such meagre 
particulars as can be obtained from perusal 
of her autobiography and from Whitefield’s 
letters, and quite a complete list of her works. 
Could some of your correspondents aid me 
as to the places of her residence, other than 
Great Gransden, London, and Northampton, 
and as to the date of her death ? 

An identification of the Dissenting 
minister whom she terms Mr. Sk—p could 
be effected probably by a reference to 
Wilson’s work, if any reader with access to 
a copy would be good enough to confer this 
favour upon one whom the war has exiled 
from civilization into Norfolk. 

J. C. WurrEeBRook, Lieut. 
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BURTON AND SPEKE: AFRICAN TRAVEL.—I 
shall be very much obliged for any help in find- 
ing out the date of an article contributed by 
Capts. Burton and Speke on their travels in 
seeking the source of the Nile to one of the 
Scottish quarterlies or monthlies, in which, 
inter alia, I read a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the rearing up of court favourites 
at the courts of the numerous small poten- 
tates. The women were fed, or rather 
drenched, with pure milk from birth up- 
wards, a certain number of wooden measures 
being allotted to each in proportion to age, 
and poured down their throats, just as 
fowls are crammed in England. At maturity 
great masses of adipose tissue hung down 
from their jaws, elbows, and knees ; and they 
got so fat that they could not stand upright, 
and their only means of locomotion was by 
means of either go-carts or rollers affixed 
under their knees and elbows. I most 
distinctly remember reading this article in a 
Scotch magazine in the Gateshead Mechanics’ 
Institute Library when house surgeon in 
the Gateshead Dispensary in the years 1870- 
71-72. Is any record of Burton and Speke’s 
writings kept in the British Museum ? 

C. STENNETT REDMOND, M.D. 

81 High Street South, East Ham. 


REFERENCES WantTED.—1. Where occurs 
for the first time the expression “ brilliant 
second ”’ as applied to Austria, and what is 
the German for it ? 


2. What is the exact wording of the phrase 
credited to Frederick IT. about taking what 
he wanted and letting the diplomats fix it up 
for him afterwards ? Whatis the reference, 
and in what language, French or German, 
was the phrase spoken ? 


3. Matthew Arnold speaks in his ‘ Essays’ 
of ‘“‘ homme sensuel moyen.” In Granville 
Barker's ‘Madras House’ the expression 
occurs several times. 

I notice that some of my French scholarly 
friends never heard of the phrase. Where 
does it come from ? O. G. 


THe Cusropy or Corporate SEAts.—Is 
it customary for seals of corporate bodies 
to be secured by duplicate or triplicate keys, 
one or two of which are held by members ? 
A biographical notice of an active public man 
in the provinces says that at one and the 
same time he held one of the keys of a County 
Council seal, as a member, and also of a 
borough seal, as an alderman, being selected 
in each capacity for the purpose. One is 
familiar with the resolution: “‘ That the 
common [or corporate] seal be affixed,” 











&c.; and my impression was that the 
usual course is simply to entrust the metak 
seal itself to whoever fills the office of clerk, 
to be used when authorized and required. 

W. B. H. 


Francis Witte, M.P.—Who was 
Francis Whittle, M.P. Westbury, January, 
1809, till he resigned his seat the next year ? 

W. R. W. 


JOHN WituiAMs, M.P.—Who was John 
Williams, M.P. Saltash, May to June, 1772, 
when unseated on petition? He was de- 
feated at Fowey, 1768, and Poole, 1774. 
Would he be the grandson of John Williams 
of Looe, M.P. Fowey, November, 1701, to 
1702, when defeated? A John Williams 
of Budleigh Salterton, Devon, died Dec. 6, 
1789. W. R. W. 


“ WiInvDoss.”’—In Harl. MS. 847, folio 53, 
is given a list of artillery stores, &c., required 
in the field, amongst which occurs the 
following item: ‘‘ Windoses for the defence 
of ordinnance.” What was a “ windose”’ ? 
The date of the MS. is 1578. 

J. H. LEsuie. 


Boy-Epb as SURNAME.—To what European 
or other language does this singular personal 
name belong? Had it not been borne by a 
German emissary, albeit of tarnished reputa- 
tion, I should have reckoned it a Yankee 
combination of Boy and Edward. Can it 
be Slavonic, or Hungarian ? 

N. W. Hu. 


RAYNES Park, WIMBLEDON, SURREY.— 
Can, any reader tell me the origin of the 
name of Raynes Park, Wimbledon, Surrey ? 
Was it named after the Rayne family, who 
owned the property of West Barnes Park, 
Surrey ? LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Tuomas CHAcE.—The mansion on Bromley 
Common, Kent, now belonging to Mr. A. C. 
Norman, who resides there, and_ the 
eighteenth-century house called Elmfield, 
which is on the same side of the road, about 
200 yards nearer to Bromley, were once the 
property of Mr. Thomas Chace, who died in 
1788, and whose monument is in Bromley 
Church. We are there told that he was in 
the house in which he was born at Lisbon 
during the earthquake of Nov. 1, 1755; and 
in The Cornhill Magazine for May, 1910, the 
Rev. P. H. Ditchfield gives extracts from 
his manuscript account of “ his sufferings and 
escape ”’ on that occasion. 
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He seems to have left Elmfield about 1765, 
when the larger house, with land, was sold 
to the Norman family. How long did he 
retain Elmfield ? Did he marry and have 
descendants, and are any of them still living, 
or has the family died out ? Perhaps some 
reader of this query will be able to supply 
information, on the subject. 

Bromley Common was enclosed in 1822-6. 

KENTISH MAN. 


WILLIAM THORNHILL, SuRGEON.—The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (lvi. 297) states that he 
was ““a member of one of the younger 
branches of the great Dorset family of 
Thornhill of Woolland, a nephew of Sir James 
Thornhill.” I should be glad to obtain 
particulars of his parentage, and to learn the 
place and date of his birth. Where in 
Yorkshire did he retire, and when did he die 
in 1755 ? G. F. R. B. 


“.Mary ANNE CLARKE.—Did the Duke of 
York have any sons by this notorious 
person? If so, I should be glad to know 
any particulars of them. The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ x. 436, only mentions her daughters, 
“who all married well.” G. F. R. B. 


Emma Ropinson, AuTHOR OF ‘ WHITE- 
FRIARS. —Is there a biography of Miss 
Emma Robinson, the author of ‘ White- 
friars’ and other works? I cannot find any 
account of her in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ and other authorities. She was 
granted @ pension on the Civil List of 75l. 
per annum in 1862, but I cannot discover 
any reference to her life, death, or place of 
burial. ARTHUR E. STEDMAN. 

St. Edmunds, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W. 

{Some particulars about the author of ‘ White- 


friars’ were supplied by Mr. RALPH THOMAS at 
108. iv. 535.] 


‘SaBRINgzZ Coroxiya.—Who were the 
editors of this well-known collection of 
Greek and Latin verses by old boys of 
Shrewsbury School? The title-page and 
the preface speak of them as “‘ tres viri”’ ; 
but their names are not given. B. B. 


‘THE Lonpon Macazine.’—Is anything 
known of this long-forgotten periodical? I 
have the first volume without title-page and 
index ; it contains six monthly numbers 
dated February to July, 1840. The full 
caption title reads The London Magazine, 
Charivari, and Courrier des Dames ; it is not 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Periodical 
Publications. The unfinished serial story is 
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of Sir Tickelem Tender, Bart., and illustrated 
by Phiz and John Leech ; one of the latter’s 
pictures is signed with a tiny drawing of a 
leech in a bottle (p. 359). Other illustrations 
are by Gillray. the Younger (sometimes 
signed with one 1). One of the political 
portraits is of Disraeli, with some spiteful 
observations on him. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Sr. SEBASTIAN.—How was St. Sebastian 
put to death ? 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Rome Anp Moscow.—l. Is it still per- 
missible to believe that Nero sang and played 
on his lyre on the tower of Mecenas while 
Rome was burning ? 

2. Has it ever been definitely settled (and, 
if so, when and by whom ?) whether the 
Russians, or the French under Napoleon, set 
light to Moscow ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


JoHN Evans, ASTROLOGER OF WALES.— 
I possess an early portrait plate taken from 
Lord Cardiff's drawing of this character. 
Particulars about the man, his home and 
antecedents, will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


British CreEsts.—Some fourteen years 
ago your contributor Mr. H. R. LEIGHTON 
informed me through ‘N. & Q. (9 S. 
x. 374), in answer to a query of mine, that 
he was then engaged upon, and contemplated 
publishing one day, an ‘ Ordinary of British 
Crests.’ Four years later I ventured to ask 
him through ‘N. & Q.’ if it had yet been 
published, and he replied (10 S. v. 436) that 
the work of indexing was still in progress, 
but that no arrangement so far had been 
made for its publication. Now, after ten 
years, I venture to put my query agam 
(10 8S. v. 308). Cross-CROSSLET. 


Grppon’s Drary.—‘ Gibbon,’ says Mr. 
J. C. Morison in his volume on the great 
historian, 1880, p. 75, “ was such an, inde- 
fatigable diarist that it is unlikely that he 
neglected to keep a journal in this crisis of 
his studies. But it has not been published, 
and it may have been destroyed.” By the 
crisis alluded to is meant the elaboration of 
the first volume of the ‘ Decline and Fall 
during the first period of its author’s sojourn 
in London, 1772-6. Is it too premature or 
too late to ask, after the lapse of thirty-six 
years, whether any such journal ever existed, 
and, if so, what has been its fate ? 





entitled ‘The Diurnal Revolutions of Davie 
Diddledoft,’ written under the nom de guerre | 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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Replies. 


“NOSE OF WAX.” 
(10 S. viii. 228, 274, 298 ; x. 437; 11S. v. 7.) 


SEVERAL communications on the origin and 
use of this expression have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ during the last few years, but no 
real addition has been made, so far, to what 
can be learnt from the ‘N.E.D.’ and the 
‘ General Index to the Publications of the 
Parker Society, 1855. The Dictionary, 
s.v. ‘ Nose,’ I. 4, after defining a “‘ nose of 
wax’ as “ @ thing easily turned or moulded 
in any way desired; a person easily in- 
fluenced, one of a weak character,” says that 
the phrase is very common c. 1580-1700, 
“especially in allusions to wresting the 
Scriptures.” The earliest quotation is dated 
1532, from Tyndale’s ‘ Expositions and 
Notes on Sundry Portions of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ Matt. vi. 23: ‘‘ If the Scripture 
be contrary, then make it a nose of wax and 
wrest it this way and that way, till it agree.”’ 
A further example is given, of 1589, from 
Thomas Cooper’s ‘ Admonition to the People 
of England’ (ed. Arber, p. 58): ‘‘ Affirming 
....that the Scriptures are darke. .. . because 
they may be wrested euery way, like a nose 
of waxe, or like a leaden Rule.’ * 

Henry Gough’s index to the Parker 
Society's publications gives under ‘“ Nose 
of Wax; the Scriptures so called (by A. 
Pighius, q.v.)”’ references to William Fulke, 
Roger Hutchinson, and Tyndale ; and, under 
“ Pighius (Alb.): calls the Scriptures a nose 
of wax,” references to Fulke, Hutchinson, 
Jewel, Thomas Rogers, Tyndale, and Whit- 
gift. A passage from Jewel may be quoted : 

“‘ Neither do we so scornfully call God’s holy 
word ‘a nose of wax,’ ‘a shipman’s hose,’ or ‘a 
dead letter,’ as sundry of that side have delighted 
to call it.”.—‘ The Defence of the Apology of the 
Church of England,’ part ii. Parker Soc. edit. of 
Jewel’s ‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p. 431. 

So much for the English form of the 
expression. An extract from Albertus 
Pighius (Pigghe, c. 1490-1542) is quoted by 
the editor of the ‘ Works of Roger Hutchin- 
son, Parker Society, p. 34 :— 

“Sunt enim illae (ut non minus vere, quam 
festive dixit quidam) velut nasus cereus, qui se 
horsum, illorsum, et in quam volueris partem, 
trahi, retrahi, fingique facile permittit: et tanquam 
plumbeae quaedam Lesbiae aedificationis regula, 
quam non sit difficile aceommodare ad quidvis 





*-or leaden Rule”’ see Aristotle, ‘ Nico- 
machean Ethics,’ 5,10, 7, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 S. vii. 
256, s. ‘‘ Lesbian Lead.” 


volueris.”"—‘ Hierarchiae ecclesiasticae assertio,’ 
lib. iii. cap. 3, folio 80, edit. 1538. 

It will be observed that Pighius in this 
passage professes to be borrowing the 
application of the phrase “cereus nasus.” 
Another reference to Pighius, ‘ Explicatio 
cathol. controvers.,’ contr. 3, the preface 
being dated Jan. 5, 1542, where the Scriptures 
are called ‘“‘muti judices’’ and “ velut 
cereus quidam nasus,”’ is supplied by the 
editor of Jewel’s ‘ Works,’ Parker Soc., vol. iv. 
p. 748. 

But the metaphorical “ cereus nasus” was 
applied not solely to the Scriptures, but also 
to other documents and authorities, such as 
texts in } oereng red and law, that could be 
“wrested ’’ to the special purpose of an 
argument. Examples can be quoted from 
earlier writings than those of Pighius. Vivés 
in his ‘De causis corruptarum artium,’ lib. 
i., about twelve-thirteenths through, has :— 

“Ut iam etiam uulgo inter eos non omnino, ut 
solent, inscite Aristoteles dicatur habere nasum 
cereum, quem quilibet quo uelit, flectat pro 
libito.”,—P. 61 of the 1538 Cologne ed. of the 
‘ De disciplinis libri xx.’ 

Erasmus, ‘ Encomium morie,’ about two- 
thirds through, p. 101 in Leyden edition of 
1851, has :— 

‘Tam illud quantae felicitatis esse putatiss 
dum arcanas litteras, perinde quasi cereae sint» 
pro libidine formant ac reformant, dum _ con- 
clusiones suas, quibus iam_ aliquot scholastici 
subscripserunt, plusquam Solonis leges_ videri 
postulant.” 

“* Cereus nasus’”’ is used with reference to 
laws in the Latin lines ‘ De conditionibus 
hominum eius temporis,’ by Filippo Vagnone, 
printed at the end of Nevisanus’s ‘ Sylva 
nuptialis.’ Vagnone died in 1499, according 
to Tiraboschi, ‘Storia della lett. ital.,’ 
tomo vi. parte iii. p. 1445 (ed. 1824) :— 

Sportula iudicium totiens recidiua perennat, 

Legibus et nasus cereus esse solet. 
Ll. 17, 18. 

To pass to a much earlier writer: that the 
metaphorical use of “‘ cereus nasus ”’ was not 
unknown in medieval days is shown by @ 
passage in Alain of Lille (0b. c. 1203) :— 

‘‘Sed quia auctoritas cereum habet nasum, id 
est in diversum potest flecti sensum, rationibus 
roborandum est.’”’—‘ Contra haereticos,’ lib. 1. 
cap. xxx., ‘Quibus auctoritatibus  gentilium 
philosophorum probatur quod anima humana sit 
immortalis.’ 

For the knowledge that the phrase “ cereus 
nasus”” was to be found in connexion with 
‘* auctoritas’’ in Alain of Lille, I am in- 
debted to M. de Wulf’s ‘ Introduction & la 





Philosophie Néo-scolastique,’ pt. ii. chap. iil. 
| (p. 260 of P. Coffey’s Eng. transl.), but no 
| reference ws& given. 
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At 11 S. v. 7 @ correspondent of ‘N. & 
Q.’ wrote: “I find the source of this 
phrase was traced by VERTAUR at 1 S. 
x. 235 to Apuleius.” On turning to this, I 
find the passage to be ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
ii. cap. 30, where the witches deprive the 
sleeping Thelyphron of his nose and ears, and 
replace them with substitutes of wax :— 

“Ceram in modum praesectarum formatam 
aurium ei adplicant examussim nasumque ipsius 
similem comparant.” 

When the victim is told of what has been 
done he takes hold of his nose and ears, and 
they come off: “Iniecta manu nasum pre- 
hendo, sequitur: aures pertracto, deruunt.” 
VERTAUR quotes Beroaldus’s comment on 
“‘sequitur’’: ‘‘quia cereus erat nasus, faci- 
lisque ob hoc sequelae; cerae enim lenta 
sequaxque materia.’ But Apuleius does 
not employ the words “‘ cereus nasus,” nor 
has the nose of wax in the story anything 
metaphorical about it. I cannot see that 
there is any question of tracing the phrase 
to Apuleius. What is now wanted is an 
earlier instance than that in Alain of Lille. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(12S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129.) 


Ligvut.-CoL. JosHUA GUEST (ante, p. 86) 
died a lieutenant-general, Oct. 14, 1747. 
For details of his career see the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ which mentions the 
fact that his regiment was known as 
“Carpenter's, afterwards Honeywood’s, 
afterwards Bland’s Dragoons (now 3rd 
Hussars).”” He was appointed a cornet in 
the regiment, Feb. 24, 1704. 

Lieut.-Col. William Bellenden (ante, p. 84) 
was residing at St. Quentin in 1752, as the 
death is recorded of his servant, Philippe 
Ganson, ‘‘ négre de nation, domestique du 
sieur Debellenguens (sans doute Ballenden), 
colonel d’un régiment anglais,” on Dec. 27. 
He had lived in the parish of St. Catherine 
for many years. As deceased was not a 
Catholic he was buried in a garden. 


Col. Bellenden’s decease is thus recorded:— 

“1759. Messire l’honorable Guillaume Ballen- 
den, colonel des gardes du Roy de la Grande- 
Bretagne, époux de dame Jacomina Ballenden. 
Décédé le 21 février, 1759, sur les 7 heures du 
soir, rue Ste. Marguerite.* Me Michel Mallémain, 
prétre curé de Ste. Marguerite, dit que ‘ depuis 
quatre ans ou environs que le deffunt demeuroit 
Sur sa paroisse, il ne luy avoit fait apparoitre aucun 





* Now rue du Palais de Justice. 





acte de catholicité.’ Inhumé dans le jardin de 
Messire de Brissac.”’ * 

Wherever names occur in these lists of 
officers which are obviously French, refer- 
ence should be made to Agnew’s work and 
other authorities on the Huguenots. 

R. 


This Army List of 1740 is certainly not 
the earliest list of our standing army. I have 
a folio copy of the List for 1684. Its contents 
are :— 

The Royal Band of Gentlemen Pensioners (Gentle- 


men at Arms). 
The Yeomen of the Guard. 


The King’s Troop of Horse 

Guards and Granadiers present 
The Queen’s Troop of do. Life Guards. 
The Duke’s Troop of do. 


The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 

The King’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons 
(1st Royal Dragoons). 

The Chief Officers of the Ordnance and other 
General Officers. 

The Royal Regiment of Foot Guards (Grenadier 
Guards). 

The Cole-Stream Regiment of Foot Guards 
(Coldstream Guards). 

The Royal Regiment of Foot and Granadiers 
(Royal Scots). 

The Queen’s Regiment of Foot (Royal West 
Surrey Regiment). 

The Lord High Admiral’s Maritime Regiment 
(reduced 1689). 

The Holland Regiment of Foot (The Buffs). 

The Duchess of York’s Regiment of Foot (King’s 
Own Lancaster Regiment). 

List of Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, &c. 


Lists of the Army appear to have been 
published only occasionally till the annual 
series commencing in 1753. This ceased in 
1868, being probably squeezed out by Col. 
Hart. AstLEY TERRY, Major-General. 


Wm. Wade was the elder natural son of 
George Wade. 

Michael Armstrong d. Aug. 27, 1757. 

Ruishe Hassel married Charlotte, only 
daughter of 3rd Baron Stawel, and d. June 6, 
1749. 

A man called Ralph Pennyman d. Scamp- 
ton, Yorkshire, Aug. 23, 1768. 

Septimus Robinson was seventh son of 
Wm. Robinson of Rokeby, Yorkshire, and 
brother of Ist Baron Rokeby; he was b. 





* The deathis also recorded of *‘ James Nioceris 
Craggs, gentilhomme anglais et ancien Capitaine 
d’infanterie, 20 Oct., 1769.’ These notes are 
taken from ‘ La Réforme a Saint-Quentin,’ pp. 271, 
272, 275, by M. Alfred Daullé. The original docu- 
ments, which are voluminous, were in the fine 
old Hétel-de-ville, bureau de l’état civil, in April, 
1913, when I was courteously permitted to search 
them. Let us hope that they were placed in 
safety before the German invasion. 
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Jan. 30, 1710; entered French army, 1730 ; 
served under Wade in 1745; left the army 
with rank of lieutenant-colonel, 1754; 
governor of Dukes of Gloucester and Cum- 
berland, 1751 to 1760; Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod; knighted April 10, 1761; 
d. Brough, Westmorland, Sept. 6, 1765. 

A man called Lucy Weston d. Frenchbay, 
Devonshire, Jan. 30, 1759. 

Henry de Grangues was colonel of 30th 
Foot, Oct. 24, 1742, to April 1, 1743; of 
9th Light Dragoons, April 1, 1743, to Nov. 1, 
1749; and of 4th Horse, 1749 to death ; 
lieutenant-general, May 3, 1754; d. Ireland, 
June 23, 1754. 

Gumley, a colonel, d. 1763. 

Sir Thomas Hay succeeded as 2nd Baronet, 
1706 ; d. Nov. 26, 1769. 

George Preston, colonel 17th Light Dra- 
goons, Nov. 2, 1770, to April 18, 1782; 
colonel 2nd Dragoons, April 18, 1782, to 
death ; lieutenant-general, Aug. 29, 1777; 
d. Feb. 4, 1785. 

Philip Honywood, the first colonel of 
llth Light Dragoons, July 22, 1715, to 
May 19, 1732; colonel of 3rd Dragoons, 
May 29, 1732, to April 18, 1743 ; colonel of 
Ist Dragoon Guards, April 18, 1743, to 
death ; general, Feb. 1, 1743 ; K.B., July 12, 
1743 ; installed, Oct. 20, 1744; d. Jan. 17, 
1752. 

Joshua Guest, probably entered the 
army, 1685, aged 23; closed a service of 
sixty years by defending Edinburgh Castle 
against the rebels, 1745 ; lieutenant-general, 
May 27, 1745; d. Oct. 18, 1747, aged 87; 
buried in east cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

Foley, colonel Horse Guards, d. Jan. 2, 
1742. 

Henry Whitley, colonel of 9th Light 
Dragoons, April 6, 1759, to his death; 
lieutenant-general, April 30, 1770; d. Jan. 14, 
be ig 

Daniel Leighton, b. 1694; major of Ist 
Troop of Horse Guards till June 30, 1737; 
served in Flanders, 1745; at Fontenoy and 
against rebels in Scotland, 1746; left the 
army, Feb. 4, 1747; M.P. for Hereford, 
1747-54 ; d. end of January, 1765. 

Samuel Browne, lieutenant-colonel 4th 
Dragoons, d. April 6, 1790, aged 76. 
FREDERIC BOASE. 


Ruishe Hassell, captain in Wade’s Regi- 
ment of Horse in 1740, was afterwards 
major of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue). He 
married firstly, in 1737, Jane, only daughter 
of Sir John Tynte, 2nd Bart., of Halswell, 
Somerset. She died in 1741. From this 














marriage is descended the present Lord 
Wharton of Halswell. Major Ruishe Hassell 
married secondly the Hon. Charlotte Stawel, 
only daughter of Lord Stawel of Aldermas- 
ton, Berks, according to Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
where no mention is made of her having 
contracted a previous marriage. In the 
Register of Marriages in Gray’s Inn Chapel, 
however, is the following entry: “‘ 1743/4, 
March 17, Ruishe Hassell, of St. Giles in the 
Fields, & Charlotte Mackerly, of St. Mary le 
bone.” 

Who was she unless Lord Stawel’s 
daughter? And, if the latter, who was 
Mackerly ? I should be glad of a solution 
of this apparent mystery. CurIovs. 





Hymn-Tune ‘ Lypra’ (12 8. i. 309, 377, 
434).—Thomas Phillips, 1774-1841, men- 
tioned by your correspondent Mr. A. Payne 
at the second reference as the composer of 
the above, is evidently the same person, as 
Thomas Philipps (with one 1), who was born 
in London in 1774, died Oct. 29, 1841, and 
was buried at St. Ann’s, Soho. 

This Thomas Philipps for several years held 
® prominent position as a singer at the 
principal London theatres, appearing for the 
first time at Covent Garden, May 16, 1796, 
as Philippo in O’Keeffe’s opera ‘ The Castle 
of Andalusia.’ 

He was afterwards at Drury Lane, and 
the salary list of that theatre for the season 
1813-14 shows that he was then in receipt of 
181. weekly, as first singer. 

When Kean made his first appearance 
there, as Shylock, Philipps was the Lorenzo, 
a character which, like that of Jessica, it 
was for many years the custom to give to a 
singer—songs and a duet, not in Shake- 
speare, being introduced. 

The next season Philipps was replaced by 
T. Cooke, at a reduced salary of 131. Once 
assured of the great attraction of Kean, the 
Committee of Management which then ruled 
the theatre lost but little time in cutting 
down general expenses. 

In 1831 Philipps delivered, at the Concert 
Room of the Royal Academy, @ course of 
four lectures on ‘ Music,’ which received very 
favourable notice in The Literary Gazette. 

Towards the end of his life he appears to 
have fallen upon evil times, becoming s0 
reduced in circumstances as to accept tem- 
porary employment, at the time when the 
Greenwich Railway was projected, as an 
enumerator of the traffic passing through the 
Old Kent Road. Wm. Dovuetas. 

125 Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 
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AvutHor WANTED (12 S. ii. 108).—The 
lines, 

The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach, 
are from one of Marvell’s poems, ‘ The 
Garden,’ beginning :— 

How vainly men themselves amaze. 
It was included by Palgrave in his ‘ Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Lamb 
quotes the greater part of it in his essay, 
‘The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,’ 
and also uses a phrase from it in a letter to 
Bernard Barton, dated Sept. 2 [1823]. 

Aselection from the poems of the “‘ garden- 
loving poet ’’ was published a few years ago 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co. in their delightful 
‘‘Little Library” series. 
8. Burrerworru. 
[Several correspondents thanked for supplying 

this reference.] 


First ILLustRATED ENGLISH NOVEL (12 S. 
ii. 90).—Alfred W. Pollard, in his ‘ Fine 
Books’ (“Connoisseur Library”), p. 294, 
says :— 

“It is a satisfaction that the plates to the first 
edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (1719) were engraved 
by two Englishmen, and not very badly. Their 
names are given as ‘ Clark and Pine,’ the Clark 
being presumably John Clark (1688-1736), who 
engraved some writing books, and the Pine John 
Pine (1690-1756), who imitated some designs by 
Bernard Picart to the book of Jonah in 1720, and 
may have been a pupil of his at Amsterdam.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


If the editor of Pearson’s Weekly is 
correct in his statement that ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ was the first novel ever published in 
this country to contain an illustration, he 
might with greater exactitude have cited the 
first volume (published April 25, 1719, and 
containing a frontispiece by Clark and Pine, 
representing the immortal hero on his island, 
shouldering two guns and clad in sheepskins), 
instead of the second, published Aug. 20, 
1719. An earlier novelist than Defoe was 
Mrs. Aphra Behn (born 1642, died 1689) ; 
but whether any of her works of fiction 
— before April, 1719, were illustrated, 

cannot say from memory. 

GUNNER F. Curry. 


_, CHURCHWARDENS AND THEIR WANDS (12 S. 
li. 90).—It is a mistake to suppose that the 
custom of churchwardens bearing wands is 
extinct. It is done in the parish church 
here (Weston, near Bath). The wardens 
sit on opposite sides of the centre of the 
nave, the vicar’s warden on the left. The 
wands are tipped with a cross patée. 
AsTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 


The old custom of carrying their wands of 
office is still maintained every Sunday by 
the wardens of Stratford-on-Avon Parish 
Church. These wands consist of slender 
brown rods, about five feet in length, with 
slightly ornamental tops. 

Wm. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


Sm Davip OwEn, KT. (12 S. ii. 107).—The 
best account that I have met with of this 
famous knight and his effigy—which, by the 
way, is not in Eastbourne Church, but in 
that at Easebourne, near Midhurst, in the 
north-west division of Sussex—will be found 
in a lecture read by Mr. W. H. Blaauw, 
F.S.A., to the Sussex Archeological Society 
in 1854, and published verbatim in that 
Society’s Proceedings, vol. vii. 22. 

The author shows that there is little or no 
doubt that Sir David was an illegitimate son 
of the great Owen Tudor, not his grandson, 
as usually stated, and he bases his conclusions 
on two documents which are still extant. 

The first is the report of the evidence given 
by Sir David before the Royal Commissioners 
at the time when, in 1529, it became neces- 
sary for Henry VIII. to adduce legal proof 
of the previous marriage of his queen, 
Catherine of Arragon, to Prince Arthur. 
This document is still in the British Museum 
(Vitellius, B. xii. p. 124), and from it we 
learn that he was then 70 years old—so 
we may place his birth in 1459, two years 
before the death of Owen Tudor; that he 
was born and brought up in the county of 
Pembroke ; and that he had lived for forty 
years in Sussex, which would give the pro- 
bable date of 1489 for his marriage with his 
first wife, Mary Bohun, the heiress of Cow- 
dray, where he lived for the rest of his 
life. It also proves his intimate connexion 
with the Court in the reign of his half- 
nephew, Henry VII., as well as in that 
of Henry VIII. He swears, among other 
things, that he was present at the marriage 
of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York; that 
he remembered the birth of Prince Arthur 
at Winchester, and of Prince Henry at 
Greenwich, was present at both their 
baptisms, and was afterwards in attendance 
upon the King in St. Paul’s Cathedral, when 
he saw Prince Arthur married to Catherine 
‘‘ with his own eyes, being then and there 
present”; and he concludes by assuring the 
examiner that he had given his deposition 
“* neither compelled by entreaty nor corrupted 
by reward.” 

In the Burrell MS., p. 457, too, we learn 
that Sir David was one of the twelve knights 





bachelor who held the canopy at the 
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coronation of Queen Elizabeth of York, in 
1487. He was probably made a knight 
banneret in 1493, and as such was one of the 
twenty-eight who in 1503 

“‘attended the fiancells of Princess Margaret to 
-James, King of Scotland, escorting the at to 
Scotland, and carving at the marriage dinner, 
wearing a very rich chain.” 

He acted as chief carver to the King on 
St. George’s Day in 1517, and, together with 
Lady Owen the second, attended him to 
‘Canterbury, when proceeding to meet 
Francis I., while his son’s wife, “* Lady Owen 
the younger,’ accompanied the Queen to 
the interview. 

The second document above referred to 
is his will, dated Feb. 20, 1529, which (with 
notes) takes up ten pages of small print at 
the end of the lecture, and is of great interest. 
Mr. Blaauw says that the original MS. was 
then in private hands, and proceeds :— 

“ Though duly authenticated by the autograph 
signature of the testator on the margin of each 
sheet of parchment, as well as at the end, the 
numerous interlineations and erasures in it prove 
at to have been superseded by a will of later date, 
.a copy of which is extant in the Registry of Doctors’ 
‘Commons, the original being lost, and in which 
‘the dispositions relating to the real estate appear 
‘distinct from those of the personal property. To 
this is annexed a schedule of legacies and bequests, 
which his executors were, perhaps shortly before 
his death, instructed by the testator verbally to 
pay, the whole being proved in the Archiepiscopal 
‘Court on May 13, 1542.” 


The original monument was erected soon 
after the death of his wife, Mary Bohun, 
c. 1500, and in his will of 1529 he alludes to 
the vault for his burial at Easebourne being 
ready, and to the images of himself and his 
first wife on his tomb, which he directs to be 
new gilt and painted. As there is no room 
for a second effigy in the recess where it 
now lies, it is clear that the effigy of the 
knight has at some time unknown been 
removed to its present position from 
another where his first wife’s image lay by 
his own. We may be sure he would never 
have sanctioned such desecration of the 
tomb which he had himself erected so long 
before, and of which he was so proud, for in 
the same will of 1529 he directs :— 


‘*My body to be brought with my helmet and 
sworde, and my cote-armour, my standarde pen- 
‘daunt and setton, a baner of the Trynyte, one of 
our Lady, and one other of St. George, borne after 
‘the order of a man of my degree, and set up in the 
said priory [of Easebourne] after the observance 
done at my tombe.” 

ALAN STEWART. 


The tomb of Sir David Owen is not in 
Eastbourne Church, but at Easebourne 











David Owen was a natural son of Owen ap 
Meredith ap Tudor, who married Catherine, 
widow of King Henry V. Sir David married 
Mary, one of the daughters and coheiresses 
of John de Bohun. His will was proved in 
1542, but the monument in Easebourne 
Church is said to have been erected during 
his lifetime, some years earlier. The will 
and a minute description of the monument 
are given in vol. vii. of the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections. H. CHEAt. 


Montford, Rosslyn Road, Shoreham. 


Papa Instanta: Nicouas V. (12 S. i. 50, 
116).—In ‘A Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,’ by John Woodward, LL.D., 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Montrose, 1894, 
chap. ix. p. 158 et seqg,, are descriptions, 
including tinctures, of the “‘ Arms of the 
Popes from 1144-1893.” On p. 161 is 
the following blazon: ‘‘ 1447, Nicolas V. 
(Parentucelli) Argent, two bends wavy, the 
one in chief gules, the other azure.” 


P. 153, Dr. Woodward writes :— 

“‘ Nicolas V. seems to have used only the cross 
keys in an escucheon crowned with the tiara. 
Menétrier says that examples of this Pope’s 
escucheon were to be seen on the gates of the 
Churches of S. [sic] Paul, S. [sic] Theodore, and 
St. Laurent in Rome.” 

The cross keys looped together appear as 
the arms of Parentucelli (Nicolas V.) in recent 
editions of Murray’s ‘Handbook of Rome, 
e.g., 17th edit., 1908, p. [120], «.e., of the 
Introduction. By error the date is given as 
1334, which is the date, as given in the ‘Hand- 
book,’ of Nicolas V., Antipope, whose true 
date is 1328. 


The Pope Nicolas V. appears to have 
been Tommaso Parentucelli, or di Sarzana. 
Very probably he preferred the cross keys to 
a family coat of arms. According to Gibbon 
(‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap. Ixvi.), “from a plebeian origin, he 
raised himself by his virtue and learning. 

As to the tinctures of the cross keys, the 
indications which I have found are such 
as :— 

“ Usually the Tiara is placed above the ese 
cucheon; and the keys (of which the dexter is of 
gold, and the sinister of silver) are placed in 
saltire behind the shield which bears the Popes 
personal arms.’—‘ Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,’ p. 150. 

Apart from the field, about which I have 
found nothing, I think that the blazon of 
the arms used by Nicolas V. would be: 
Two keys addorsed in saltire, the wards 
upwards (i.¢., wards in chief), the dexter or, 
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the sinister argent. Such keys are repre 
sented in Woodward’s ‘ Treatise’ as above’ 
Plate XIX., as external ornaments of the 
arms of Pius IX. and Leo XIII., but being 
behind the shield in the one case, and 
behind the tiara in the other, they are partly 
hidden. Compare the modern arms of the 
Archbishop of York (Plate XX.), in which 
both keys are argent; and those of the 
Bishop of Gloucester (Plate XXII.), in which 
both keys are or ; addorsed, in saltire in each 
case. 

As to the tiara, the following is the de- 
scription given in ‘A Treatise on Heraldry, 
British and Foreign, by John Woodward 
and George Burnett, 1892, p. 705 :— 

‘“* A white cap of oval shape, rising from an open 
crown; encircled by two other coronets, and sur- 
mounted by a small orb with its cross. The 
‘tiara has infulw, or pendants, embroidered with 
gold, and fringed.” 

A portrait of Nicolas V. might well have 
both coats of arms, as given above, fixed on 
its frame. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AUTHOR WANTED : ‘ OTHO DE GRANDISON ’ 
{12 S. ii. 108).—In Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, Third Series, vol. iii., 1909, 
pp. 125-95, there may be found a paper by 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford entitled ‘ Sir Otho de 
Grandison, 1238 ?-1328.’ A. A. 


If you can trust a soldier’s memory, 
kindly inform Miss GreENwoop that 
believe she refers to an article on ‘Oton 
de Granson,’ by A. Piaget, published in the 
excellent French periodical Romania about 
1895. Unfortunately, this volume is un- 
obtainable in our Y.M.C.A. huts. 

SEYMOUR DE RICcctr. 

Somewhere in Belgium. 


St. GeorGeE’s, BLoomssury (12 S. ii. 29, 
93).—Mr. Penny at the latter reference is, I 
think, confusing St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
with St. George’s, Queen’s Square. 

Concerning this latter church, Chamberlain, 
in his ‘ History and Survey of London,’ at 
p. 602, writes :— 

“This church likewise took its rise from the 
great increase of buildings. Several gentlemen at 
‘the extremity of the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
bourn, having proposed the erection of a chapel for 
religious worship, Sir Streynsham Master, and 
fourteen of the other neighbouring gentlemen, 
were appointed trustees for the management of this 
affair. These gentlemen, in the year 1705, agreed 
with Mr. Tooley to give him 3,500/. for erecting a 
chapel and two houses, intending to reimburse 
themselves by the sale of the pews; and this 
edifice being finished the next year, they settled 


annual stipends for the maintenance of a chaplain, 
noon preacher who was also reader, and a 
giving to the first and second a salary of 


an afternoon 
<lerk, 


100/. each, and to the last 50/. But the commis- 
sioners for erecting fifty new churches, resolving to 
make this one of them, purchased it, caused a 
certain district to be appointed for its parish, and 
had it consecrated in the year 1723, when it was 
dedicated to St. George, in compliment to Sir 
Streynsham Master, who had been governor of Fort 
St. George in the East Indies.” 

Speaking of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the 
author just quoted, at p. 602, mentions “ the 
statue of King George I. at the top of its 
spire,” and says that it was consecrated in 
January, 1731. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. Penny and W. R. W., in their inter- 
esting replies at the latter reference, have 
confused this church with that of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square :— 

“‘Consecrated on the twenty-sixth of September 
1723, by E. Gibson, Bishop of London, who dedi- 
cated the same to St. George, in compliment to 
Sir Streynsham Master, who had been Governor of 
the fort of that name in India. It was called 
St. George the Martyr, to distinguish it from St. 
George’s Church, in Hart Street, which was built 
shortly afterwards (1731), and named in honour of 
George I., whose statue is at the top of the steeple. 
—‘The History, &c., of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Holborn,’ by J. Lewis Miller, 1881, p. 5. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tue First EncuisH ProvinctaL NEws- 
PAPER (12S. ii. 81).—The apparent discovery 
of an earlier series of Jos. Bliss’s Exeter 
Post-Boy is interesting, but it does not 
justify the aspersion cast upon a painstaking 
and accurate antiquary. Dr. Brushfield, in 
his valuable paper on ‘ Andrew Brice and 
the Early Exeter Newspaper Press’ (Trans. 
Devon Assoc., xx. 163-214), proves con- 
clusively, by means of facsimiles of the titles 
of early numbers, that Dr. Oliver's assertion 
is correct. The first number of The Exeter 
Mercury, which was apparently established 
by Samuel Farley, but was printed by Philip 
Bishop at his printing office in St. Peter's 
Churchyard, was issued on Friday, Sept. 24, 
1714; and Bliss’s paper, The Protestant 
Mercury: or, The Exeter Post-Boy, was 
probably issued on Tuesday, Sept. 27, 1715. 
The title of No. 4 (the earliest obtainable) 
is as follows :— 

“Numb. IV. The Protestant Mercury: or, the 
Exeter _Post-Boy with News Foreign and Domes- 
tick: Being The most Remarkable Occurrences, 
impartially collected, as Occasion offers, from the 
Evening-Post, Gazette, Votes, Flying-Post, Weekly- 
Pacquet, Dormer's Letter, Postscipt [sic] to the Post- 
Man, &c. So that no other can pretend to have a 
better Collection. Publish’d every Tuesday and 
Friday. _ Price, seal’d for the Country, 10s. per 
Anuum [sic]. And for the Convenience of those 
that will take the same but once a Week, it is so 





order’d, that every Friday's Paper will contain 
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three Posts, or the whole Weeks News. Advertise- 
ments will be incerted at Reasonable Rates. This 
Paper circulates Forty Miles round, and several 
Hundreds dispers’d every Week. Friday, October 
the 7th, 1715. Printed by Jos. Bliss, at his New 
Printing-House near the London-Inn, without 
Last-Gate.” 

Dr. Brushfield was aware of Dr. Tanner’s 
letter, but he says: ‘‘ How far the hearsay 
report was correct we have no present means 
of ascertaining. No other contemporary 
writer alludes to it.’ There is a good 
collection of early Exeter newspapers in the 
Library of the Devon and Exeter Institution, 
but it does not include a single number of the 
earlier series of Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy. 
From the Rev. J. Ingle Dredge’s series of 
articles on ‘ Devon Booksellers and Printers 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’ 
(Western Antiquary, vols. v. and vi.), it 
appears that Bliss and Farley were in 
partnership in 1707, four works containing 
their joint names as printers. From 1708 
to 1710 Bliss’s shop was “ in the Exchange,” 
which Dr. Brushfield says was a few doors 
below the Guildhall, though the imprint on 
the earlier Exeter Post-Boy seems to identify 
this with the Exchange Coffee House, in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard. In 1711 he had 
removed to the address given in The Pro- 
testant Mercury. R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


I am much indebted to your correspondent 
Mr. J. B. WitxtaMs for his notes on the very 
interesting subject of early provincial 
newspapers. I much regret that at the 
moment I have not time to go minutely into 
this subject, but I should like to call Mr. 
WILLIAMS’s attention to a contribution on 
this subject by the late Dr. T. N. Brushfield, 
entitled ‘Andrew Brice and the Early 
Exeter Newspaper Press,’ which he will find 
in vol. xx. of the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association, published in 1888. 

H. TapiLey-Soper. 

Public Library, Exeter. 

WittiAm Hotioway (12 S. ii. 8).—In 
addition to ‘The Peasant’s Fate,’ 1802, he 
published ‘Poems on Various Occasions,’ 
1798 ; ‘ The Baron of Lauderbrooke, a Tale,’ 
1890 ; ‘Scenes of Youth, or Rural Recollec- 
tions,’ &e., 1803; ‘The Minor Minstrel,’ 
1808 ; and ‘The Country Pastor, a Poem,’ 
1812. In some of these there are local 
allusions to Dorset. A William Holloway 
was collector of customs, notary, and 


surveyor for the registry of shipping at East 
Cowes from before 1779 to his death in 1816 ; 
but only the coincidences of name and date 
suggest that he may possibly have been the 
WB: a. 


author. 








Peat AND Moss: HEALING PROPERTIES. 


(128. ii. 9, 96).—In confirmation of L. L. K.'s 
statement that sphagnum moss is bei 
utilized in this war, three photographs. 
appeared early in July in a Devonshire paper 
(The Western Weekly News, I think) illus- 
trative of its collection on Dartmoor by Mr.. 
J. Durrant of Okehampton, who, being too 
old to fight, had to date patriotically tramped 
about 1,000 miles in quest of it. Those of 
us who know Dartmoor bogs and mists 
will say all honour to him. 

W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


The use of moss from a dead man’s skull 
I find mentioned several times in a MS, 
book of recipes, and once in the preparation 
of an ointment for dressing a weapon with 
which a wound had been made, as “‘ Take the 
moss of a dead man’s skull that was never 
buryed ’’— this, with “‘ two ounces of man’s 
fat’’ and other ingredients, to be “ brayed in: 
a morter.”’ THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


RicHarRD WILson, M.P.-(12 S. i. 90, 158, 
213, 277, 437, 516; ii. 34, 55, 74).—The 
‘Royal Kaiendar’ for 1800 and _ 1802 
gives Richard Wilson, M.P. Barnstaple 
(1796-1802, defeated there 1790 ana 1802), 
as of Datchworth Lodge, Herts, and 
Queen Street, Westminster; for 1806 it 
gives ‘‘ Richard Wilson of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields’? as Principal Secretary to Lord 
Chancellor Eldon (a post he held 1801-6), 
and as one of the sixty Commissioners of 
Bankrupts (which he held 1802 till the 
Commission was abolished, 1832); for 1810 
it gives No. 47 Portugal Street as his 
address. Lord Eldon gave him in 1806 a 
third appointment as one of the Corporation 
of Cursitors in Chancery (whose office was 
in Rolls Yard), his district being London and 
Middlesex, and his name appears as such 
until 1834. The ‘New Law List,’ 1827, gives 
among the names of attorneys in London, 
“Richard Wilson of No. 47 Lincoln’s Inna 
Fields, solicitor to the Lambeth Waterworks 
Company.” He was a trustee of the Law 
Association in 1825. It appears clear to me 
that the M.P. Barnstaple, 1796-1802, was 
the Richard Wilson, attorney, who acted as 
agent or steward to the second and third 
Dukes of Northumberland from about 1786 
(presumably) till he died, June 7, 1834, and, 
from his address, I assume he was Lord 
Eldon’s Secretary, Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, and Cursitor. Does Joshua Wilson's 
‘ Biog. Index,’ 1806, give any clue as to the 
Richard Wilson who was M.P. for Ipswich 
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1806-7, when he was defeated at the poll ? 
(Smith’s ‘Parliaments’ gives both the 
Richard Wilson M.P.s as Whigs.) Would he 
be the Richard Wilson, eldest son of Rev. 
Dr. Chris. Wilson, Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, London, who graduated B.A. 
Trin. Coll., Camb., 1775; M.A. 1778; 
admitted to Iincoln’s Inn, Jan. 23, 1771; 
and called to the bar June 22, 1779? 
W. R. W. 


“ Honest INgun”’ (12 8. i. 389, 458, 517). 
—May I add to the testimony of Mr. CorneR 
and Mr. SPARKE (quite accurate, and I also 
never heard it used in Mr. Farmer’s sense) 
that the phrase was common among New 
England boys sixty years ago? [I think is 
went from there West. Its use as a boy’t 
formula of good faith (with ‘‘cross my 
breast,” and the like) indicates that it was 
much older among their seniors. For its 
origin, I think Mr. Corner is correct: the 
reference was not to the Indian’s “ thievish 
propensities,” but to his lying (as the famous 
“Sam Hill” story). It is probably eigh- 
teenth-century. Forrest Morcan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Common GARDEN =COVENT GARDEN (12 S, 
ii. 89).—The following are later instances of 
these equivalents, 

1. ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ iv. 6 (1742) :— 

““* Upon my word, ma’am,’ says Slipslop, ‘1 do not 
understand your ladyship.’ 

““*T believe, indeed, thou dost not understand me. 
Thou art a low creature, a reptile of a lower order, 
a weed that grows in the common garden of the 
creation.’ 

“*T assure your ladyship.’ says Slipslop, whose 

or gg were almost of as high an order as her 
ady’s, ‘I have no more to do with Common 
Garden than other folks.’ ”’ 
2. Richardson, writing triumphantly to Mr. 
Edwards of Turrick on Feb. 21, 1752, says 
(‘Samuel Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
iii, 33) :-— 

“Mr. Fielding has met with the disapprobation 

ou foresaw he would meet with, of his *‘ Amelia.’ 

e is, in every paper he publishes under the title 
of the Common Garden, contributing to his own 
overthrow.” 

This was a reference to the newly launched 
Covent Garden Journal. 
J. PauL DE CASTRO, 


AND 'TREASURE- 
483; ii. 51, 91).—To the 


THE Crry CORONER 
TROVE (12 S. i. 


several interesting notes and excerpts con- 
‘tributed on this topic I hope to see 
appended some record of finds made during 
‘the last half-century within the jurisdiction 
The fact that these 


“of the City Coroner. 











rarely included coins, jewels, articles made 
of precious metals, or briefly anything of 
intrinsic value, may explain some want of 
interest on the part of the authorities, who 
clearly have strictly adhered to the common 
application of the term “ treasure-trove.”’ 

Excluding Roach Smith, Dr. Corner, 
Cureton, and some earlier harvesters of 
the unearthed relics of past London, the 
number of finds made have been innumer- 
able. With few exceptions these articles 
passed at once into private collections, 
and are not only unrecorded, but largely un- 
known to the authorities at the Guildhall. 
The late Mr. F. G. Hilton Price endeavoured 
to dispel this lethargy, but without success, 
and it was only the advent of the London 
Museum and _ its infinitely better methods 
that brought about the desired reform. 

As Dr. MartTIN remarks, the existence of 
the casket of jewels had been known for 
some time to several zealous antiquaries 
in the City, but the civic authorities were 
not thus to be tempted to take any interest 
in such matters. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


““WatcH Hovuss,’ Ewe tl, Surrey (12 S. 
ii. 9, 113).—The general terms of W. B. H.’s 
reply at the latter reference are tantalizing. 
““ Two adjacent Midland counties ”’ does not 
convey much definite information. Will 
your correspondent kindly give us the names 
of the four places still retaining their watch- 
houses ? And I shall be grateful if he will 
further specify the names of the two where 
the watch-house is contiguous to the village 


pound—the latter, presumably, still in 
existence. G. L. APPERSON. 
Brighton. 


“THE MAN WITH THE Hok’ (12 S. ii. 50, 
96).—I have read with much interest the 
correspondence in your columns on this 
subject, but the bibliographical information 
supplied is, I think, incorrect. I have before 
me a copy of the first edition (8vo, 7 in. by 
5} in., paper wrappers), the title-page of 
which runs as follows :— 

“The Man|with the Hoe | Written after 
seeing Millet’s | World-Famous Painting.... | 
By Edwin Markham | Originally published in 
The San| Francisco Examiner January the | 
fifteenth Eighteen hundred and | ninety-nine. 
Now first issued in | book form, March thirtieth, 
Eighteen | hundred and ninety-nine. | San Fran- 
cisco, California. Published | by A. M. Robert- 
son.” 

Including the paper wrapper it runs to 
12 pp. On the back of the title-page is: 
‘ Copyright, 1899, | By Edwin Markham.” 
The poem endson the ninth page, after which 
there are two pages of advertisements, and 
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the back cover is blank. The poem numbers 
49 lines. 

This remarkable poem took America by 
storm in 1899. I well remember its publica- 
tion in this pamphlet form; indeed,1 was in 
New York at the time. 

Mr. Markham is not only a distinguished 
poet, but he is a very discriminating critic, 
besides being a brilliant conversationalist. 
It has been my pleasure to meet him more 
than once. The last time we met was the 
year before the outbreak of war, and I shall 
long remember his great interest in the 
younger school of English poets. Few 
American critics have done more to make the 
work of this school of poets known in the 
United States than Mr. Markham and the 
late Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “‘ CaTRIONA” (12 S. 
ii. 110).—In the Gaelic diphthong 79 the o is 
silent. Catriona=Catrina, which in modern 
Irish is altered, by substitution of one liquid 
for another, into Kathleen. All these are 
Gaelic variants of Katharine or Catherine. 

N. Pow ett, Col. 


See 8 S. vii. 89, where it is said, referring to 
Atheneum, vol. ii. of 1893, pp. 556, 664, that 
Stevenson’s pronunciation was “ Catreena.” 

Dirco. 


Dr. THOMAS CHEVALIER (12 S. ii. 109).— 
The twenty-ninth Bulletin of the Société 
Jersiaise contains (pp. 44-56) a pedigree of 
the family of Chevalier of St. Helier, from 
which family the Suffolk Chevalliers are 
descended. The Huguenot descent of Lord 
Kitchener is a popular myth. R. J. B. 


PorTRAIT OF A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER 
(12 S. ii. 108).—The old portrait mentioned 
at the above reference is evidently that of 
Philip Herbert, 5th Earl of Pembroke and 
2nd Earl of Montgomery, who died Dec. 11, 
1669, aged 77, and who was not a Knight of 
the Garter nor Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. It was his father, Philip Herbert, 
4th Earl of Pembroke and Ist Earl of Mont- 
gomery, who was installed a Knight of the 
Garter on St. George’s Day, 1608, before 
succeeding his brother William in the 
Earldom of Pembroke, and who, having been 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, July 1, 1641, was deprived of the 
office in 1643, and reinstated March 2, 1647, 
by the authority of the Parliament. He 
died at an advanced age Jan. 23, 1649/50, 
and was well over 70 years of age in 1641. 


AN ANCIENT WELSH TRIAD (12 S$. ii. 109). 


—Soon after having applied for your valued 

help I happily found the required origina} 

text in ‘ Williams ab Ithel, Barddas I,’ 

(Llandovery, 1862), on p. 302, as follows :— 
Tri Dyn....sydd: 

1. Dyn i Dduw, a wna dda dros ddrwg ; 

2. dyn i ddyn, a wna dda dros dda, a drwg dros. 
ddrwg ; 

3. a dyn i ddiawl, a wna ddrwg dros dda. 


INQUIRER. 


AN Earty CrrcuLaTING LiBrary (12 §.. 
i. 27).—Several notes on this subject, though 
under another caption, appeared in the 
10th Series. At 10S. ix. 414 it was pointed 
out that Francis Kirkman had such a 
library in 1674; but Mr. Peppie’s citation 
carries it back to 1661. 

Boston, U.S. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Tuomas Hussey, M.P. ror WHITCHURCH, 
1645-53 (12 S. ii. 88, 135).—Thomas Hussey 
of Hungerford Park, Berks, died in the early 
part of the year 1658. His will (P.C.C. 
53 Wootton), dated July 3, 1654, has two 
codicils, the latter dated Dec. 14, 1657; 
probate was granted Feb. 25, 1657/8. In 
the will he refers to his wife Catharine, his 
eldest son, Thomas (under 15 at date of 
will), his son William, and his four daughters, 
Anne, Catharine, Mary, and Cicely (all under 
18); also to his lands in Chilton Folliatt,. 
Heywood, and Leverton, cos. Wilts and 
Berks ; manors, rectories, and lands in 
Highworth, Blunsdon, Marston, and Bushton,. 
co. Wilts ; Langford Ecclesia, cos. Oxon and 
Berks ; manor and lands in Shipton Bellinger,. 
and farm lands in Freefolke and Freefolke 
Priors, co. Southampton. He appoints his 
friends Tho. Hawles, Robt. Mason, John 
Elwes, and Giles Hungerford executors. 
The first codicil mentions manors of Peinton 
and Colehurst, co. Salop; also “the five 
children of John Savage, late of Kingscleare,. 
co. Southampton, gent., deceased (one of 
whose executors in trust I was).” In the 
second codicil he appoints his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Francis Munday, of Wickham, co. Berks, 
@ co-executor, and refers to manors of 
Moulsford, Streetley, and Ashton, and lands 
in Cholsley and Munkenden, co. Berks. 

The tomb of his wife Catharine is in Win- 
chester Cathedral; she died in October,. 
1675, aged 62. Judging by the arms on the 
tomb, she appears to have been a member 
of the Yonge family of co. Wilts. She 
outlived three husbands: John Vaux, M.D., 
Thomas Hussey, and Sir Robert Mason (of 
Kingsclere, co. Hants, son of Robert Mason, 
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On March 23, 1651/2, Thomas Hussey» 
son and heir, and William Hussey, second 
gon, of Thomas Hussey of Hungerford Park, 
Berks, were admitted students to Gray’s Inn. 

Giles Hungerford (fifth son of Sir Anthony 
Hungerford of Black Bourton, co. Oxon), 
afterwards Sir Giles Hungerford of Freefolk, 
co. Hants, and Coulston, co. Wilts, married 
Frances (third daughter and coheir of Sir 
George Croke of Waterstock, co. Oxon), 
relict of Richard Jervoise of Freefolk. 

ALFRED T. EveERITT. 

Portsmouth. 


FarMERS’ CANDLEMAS RIME (12 S. ii. 29, 
77, 117).—With reference to the paragraph, 
“It is exceedingly unlucky to experience a 
fine Candlemas Day, &c.....On the contrary, a 
cloudy and rainy Candlemas Day means that 
winter is gone. This is not only English, but 
French, German, and Spanish lore,” 
it may be of interest to quote the following 
old Neapolitan lines, which show that Italian 
opinion differed from the above :— 
Arrivati a Candelora 
Dell’ inverno semo fora, 
Ma si piove e tira vento 
Dell’ inverno semo drenito. 
N. Pow tert, Col. 


HovUsE AND GARDEN SUPERSTITIONS (12 8. 
ii. 89, 188).—5. See 9S. xi. 448 ; xii. 33, 234, 
412. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Tuomas CONGREVE, M.D. (12 S. ii. 69).— 
With reference to my query relating to 
Thomas Congreve, I have since discovered 
the following entry in ‘ Graduati Canta- 
brigienses,’ 1823, p. 110, which seems to refer 
to him, and if it does not is a curious 
coincidence: ‘‘Congrave (Thomas), M.B. 
1687, Sid. Coll.” 

The slight difference in the spelling of the 
word “ Congreve”’ is probably not worth 
noting—the mere substitution of a for e. 

A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 

High Street, Walsall. 


“Om ON TROUBLED WATERS” (12 S. 
ii. 87).—I see your correspondent A. F. R. 
gives an account of the latest recorded 
instance of the above. In the various notes 
on this subject in ‘ N. & Q.’ has mention been, 
made of the instance of the kind related in 
Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ (iii. 15) ? 
The chapter in question is headed : “‘ How 
Bishop Aidan foretold to certain seamen a 
storm that would happen, and gave them 
some holy oil to lay it’ (a.p. 651). I wonder 
if this is the earliest mention of the matter. 

J. WILLCOCK. 


Lerwick. 





Epmonp DusBiepay (12 S. ii. 70).—I 
much regret that I omitted to take a note of 
the description, if any, of this man contained 
in the pamphlet which I summarized ante, 
p. 25, and that I have no leisure to repair the 
omission by a visit to the British Museum. 
I have little doubt, however, that he is the 
Edmund Doubleday to whom (with one 
Andrew Bright) on March 30, 1604, were- 
granted the offices of distilling herbs and 
sweet waters at the Palace of Whitehall and 
of keeping the Library there. This Edmund 
Doubleday subsequently became one of the 
two Wardens of the Mint. 

There are frequent references to him in. 
the ‘ Calendars of State Papers (Domestic),’ 
1603-10 and 1611-18. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 





Notes on Books. 


Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the Public 

Record Office—Vol. V. 15 Edward III. to 

5 Henry V., A.D. 1341-1417. (Stationery Office, 

15s.) 

THE text of this volume was prepared by Mr. 
C. G. Crump and Mr. C. H. Jenkinson, assisted 
by Mr. A. E. Stamp, under the immediate super- 
vision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte. It contains a 
General Index of persons and places, an index of 
counties, and one of subjects, these being the work 
of Mr. Maskelyne. To the text there is prefixed' 
a list of the charters printed in full in these pages,. 
as well as a Bibliography. 

By far the greater number of the charters here- 
given in full were granted by the kings to religious 
houses and churches, but we have also the 
Empress Maud’s charter to the burgesses of’ 
Devizes, those of Richard I. to the burgesses of 
Bedford and the citizens of London, and one of 
John’s to London. The most interesting and 
important is the famous charter to the University 
of Oxford dated June 27, 1355, from the Tower 
of London, in which—doing the University 
right after the violent and fatal riot between 
Town and Gown on St. Scholastica’s Day (Feb. 10), 
1354—Edward III. gave the University control’ 
of the markets, and general jurisdiction over the 
city. This charter, besides its intrinsic claim to 
attention, is rather a fine example of the rugged 
and barbarous, yet neither ineffective nor un-- 
dignified legal Latin of the Middle Ages. There 
is much good detail concerning Oxford set forth 
in other pages of this book, and other towns whose 
historians and students might note it are Coventry 
and Canterbury—to say nothing of London. A 
large number of village names and names of’ 
small towns appear, especially those belonging to 
Kent, Suffolk, and Yorkshire. We may mention 
in conclusion one or two matters—among many— 
of curious interest. There is an example, under 
date Nov. 14, 1389, of the enhanced fine for offences 
committed between noon on Saturday and fore- 
noon on Monday (60s. and a halfpenny of gold to 
be paid instead of 12d.). A charter to the citi- 
zens of Dublin makes mention of the poverty of 
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the Archbishop of that see, and another mentions 
the Irish trade in old clothes, stating that altogether 
their merchandise, which consists of those same 
together with wool, hides, and other small matters, 
is quite different from the merchandise of other 
lands. This charter (Nov. 22, 1363) is instructive 
as illustrating English methods of dealing with 
Ireland. Under May 28, 1389, are interesting 
particulars of costly royal gifts, in the way of 
vestments of cloth of gold with elaborate jewels 
and images, to theshrine of Edward the Confessor ; 
and there is also a notification of the gift at the 
same shrine of a ‘‘ solemn jewel” by Richard II. 
—to wit, a gold ring with a ruby in it, which the 
King shall have the use of during his lifetime, 
except when he is without the realm, when it 
shall, during his absence, be fixed to the shrine. 
Is anything more known about this ring ? 


Iacob and Iosep: a Middle-English Poem of the 
Thirteenth Century. Edited by Arthur S. 
Napier. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Pror. NAPIER tells us in his Introduction to this 
rather charming little book that he had almost 
finished preparing it when, in 1905, a German 
edition appeared (W. Heuser in “ Bonner Beitrage 
zur Anglistik,’’ Heft xvii.). Weare glad that he 
has revised his first decision to lay his work aside. 
We do not suppose that English students will con- 
sult the ‘‘ Bonner Beitrige,’* even where these are 
accessible, in preference to an English edition. 

‘Iacob and Tosep,’ as we have it, is a poem of 
588 lines, of which the only text is in the Bodleian. 
A leaf of it is lost, which is the more to be regretted 
since it probably contained a version of the curious 
old story—to be found in the ‘Cursor Mundi’— 
about how the chaff from Joseph’s threshing 
floated down the Nile to where Jacob was, and 
how it was the sight of it that caused him to send 
his sons up the Nile into Egypt for corn. ‘‘ Ofte 
of pis smal chaf pis brepren brou3ten hom,” is the 
line that gives the clue to this. 

The Introduction furnishes a summary of the 
contents, and comparisons between the story of 
Joseph as told here and as we have it in the Bible 
and in the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ The divergences are 
‘partly in the way of abbreviation, by omission or 
contraction, partly in the way of invention. 
Here, for example, it is Pharaoh’s wife, not 
Potiphar’s, who falls in love with Joseph. A 
grammar, notes, and glossary are provided ; 
it seems superfluous to say they are thoroughly 


well done. 

The poem itself is distinctly attractive. It 
rises to no sublime heights; but it is plain, 
good story-telling of a simple, lively kind, after 
the convention to which the lapse of centuries 
has brought a charm that does not grow stale. 
There are one or two passages of pretty lyrical 
description, as, for instance, Joseph’s entry into 
Egypt; many touches of real pathos, and once 
or twice a hint of epigram, as in the line, 


He wende to sechen his brepren, > sou3te his fulle 
fon. 

When Iacob, at the end, hears that Iosep is still 
living there is a quaint and pleasant account of 
what he did: He cast away his crutch, his mantle 
he seized, he plaited his hair with a silken string, 
and he took his beaver (?) hat that was covered with 
pall. He now could fly, he said, like an eagle, 
and he 

rod singinde, such hit were a child. 





When the brethren are stripping Iose il 
him into the pit, it is said, — ea 

Hi strupten of pe curtel, of swere > of chin, 
And we notice that “chin ” is given in the glossg 
as having its ordinary modern meaning. Can 
that be right ? Should it not be=chine, back? 


Ireland in Fiction : a Guide to Irish Novels, Tales,” 
Romances, and Folk-Lore. By Stephen J 
Brown, S.J. (Dublin and London, Maunse] 
Co., 7s. 6d. net.) : 

THE compiler of this work published six yea: 

“A Reader’s Guide to Irish Fiction, whieh is ual 

out of print. The book before us, though it covers © 

the same ground, and has the same purpose, differs 


from the former one in that it deals with nearly a 
is arranged on anew © 


double the number of works, 
scheme, possesses a title and subject index, and 
supplies numerous biographical notes. The Ap- 
pendix of four sections is by no means the 
least useful part of the compilation, and for those 
who desire to make thorough acquaintance with 
Ireland the six classified lists especially will be 
a boon. The notes to the several novels pretend 
to no literary quality, being designed simply to 
state the general character of the book, and the 
topics with whichit deals, for the information of 
the less experienced reader. If this is borne in 
mind it will be found that the comments not only, 
for the most part, are very cleverly calculated for 
their end, but also in a number of cases furnish 
a better guide in the matter of literary criticism 
than they profess to do. One or two modern 
authors, e.g., Somerville and Ross, are not, per- 
haps, rated quite so high as we should rate them; 
and the merits of others, e.g., Katharine Tynan, 
seem somewhat over-emphasized. But this re- 
mark is not intended to qualify our general opinion 
that this volume embodies a piece of very useful 
work capably done. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. 1.U. 


Srk WitiLovenupy Maycocx.—Forwarded. 














